in the United States began to wear down the nerves of
every German engaged in it. How terrible the feeling
must be when a saboteur opens his newspaper, to read of
the havoc wrought by his own machinations only he can
tell. The saboteurs became jumpy, conscious as they were
of the net closing in around them. Each imagined that the
other would allow too much to become known, each
fondly thinking that his method was better than the others'
and was foolproof. It was in this frame of mind, induced
by the magnitude of disasters to which his gang could lay
claim, that Franz von Papen telegraphed a warning to
Captain Boy-Ed that the latter's operations were known
to the Federal authorities.

The Naval Attaches reply, which was by letter be it
noted, ran as follows:

DEAR PAPEN,

A secret agent, who returned from Washington this evening,
made the following statement: "The Washington people are very
excited about von Papen and are having a constant watch kept on
him. They are in possession of a whole heap of incriminating evidence
against him.

They have no evidence against Count B. (Bernstorff, the German
Ambassador) and Captain B.-E. In this connection I would suggest
with due diffidence that perhaps the first part of your telegram is
worded rather too emphatically.

Yours ever,

B,-E.

This retort veiled the disagreement that had sprung up
between these two who should have been standing together,
for a new danger threatened.

The daily increase in terrorism had so annoyed the
great American public that Congressmen were being
pressed by their constituents for a firmer attitude towards
this carrying of the European war into a peaceful country,
with the result that a new law was rushed through Congress,
imposing the death penalty on anyone found guilty of, or
implicated in, acts of sabotage.
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